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Techniques  for  Social  Education 

SOME  few  principles  of  social  conduct  have  almost  universal 
acceptance,  others  are  still  in  the  making,  and  many  more 
matters  of  conduct  are  essentially  concerned  with  smooth¬ 
ness  of  social  contacts  rather  than  with  moral  principles.  In  a 
college  community  we  do  not  have  much  dispute  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  good  health,  honesty,  perseverance,  energy,  regard 
for  rights  of  others,  nor  do  we  disagree  about  the  undesirability 
of  adultery,  fornication,  murder,  arson,  and  theft. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view  we  know  pretty  well 
how  to  train  a  child  not  to  murder  or  thieve  or  burn.  We  are, 
however,  uncertain  about  the  teaching  of  sex  relations,  even 
though  the  better  ideals  of  these  relationships  are  pretty  well 
expressed.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  attitudes  which  involve 
smoothness  of  social  contacts,  the  educational  methods  are  al¬ 
most  unknown. 

Both  faculty  and  students,  for  instance,  will  agree  that  a 
socially  acceptable  person  is  one  who  is  personally  clean  and 
healthy,  well  liked,  able  to  work  with  his  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ances  or  even  those  personally  unacceptable  to  him,  able  to 
make  a  creative  adjustment  in  any  social  group,  and  able  to  be 
happy.  But  who  of  the  faculty  members  can  tell  us  of  the 
methods  of  education  at  the  college  level  which  will  surely 
produce  this  kind  of  a  world  citizen  or  a  workaday  neighbor? 
Sometimes  a  person  grows  up  this  way,  but  we  hardly  know 
the  reason  why. 

Since  no  ready-made  statements  of  ways  of  educating  toward 
these  ideals — other  than  poetic  ones — were  available,  we  have 
been  forced,  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Ohio  State 
University,  to  devise  our  own  techniques  for  the  development 
of  social  education.  We  have  a  threefold  program  which  we 
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use  in  the  teaching  of  social  values: 

1.  We  must  understand  the  health,  and  the  social,  economic, 
and  emotional  development  of  the  students  as  far  as  records 
will  give  them  to  us. 

2.  We  must  help  each  student  to  understand  the  influence  of 
her  own  health,  social,  economic,  and  emotional  development 
upon  herself,  and  must  help  her  to  state  and  evaluate  such 
records. 

3.  We  must  give  actual  practice  to  each  student  in  being  in 
such  situations  that  she  can  practice  “being  healthy,”  “being 
well  liked,”  “being  able  to  work  with  others,”  “being  able 
to  make  plans  and  carry  them  through,”  and  “being  happy.” 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  try  to  describe  our  methods 
for  carrying  out  these  three  steps.  The  main  emphasis  in  this 
article  must  of  necessity  be  placed  on  the  first  two  points  just 
outlined.  The  reader  will  therefore  find  a  section  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  various  factors  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
emotional  development  of  the  student.  In  the  second  portion 
there  will  be  some  description  of  the  use  of  such  records  as 
educational  devices  for  the  students  themselves. 

In  our  records  we  make  use  of  all  sources  of  information 
available  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  We  have 
the  results  of  the  Ohio  Entrance  Examination  j  a  duplicate  copy 
of  the  personal  information  given  by  each  student  on  that 
blank  j  the  quarterly  record  of  scholarship  on  file  in  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  individual  folder  j  the  records  of  withdrawal,  probation, 
disqualification,  and  restricted  physical  education,  as  well  as 
incomplete  records  of  sickness  and  consultation  with  doctors. 
We  may  ask  for  health  information  from  the  Student  Medical 
Service.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  are  of  inestimable 
value  and  form  a  constant  background  for  the  further  methods 
of  evaluation  which  are  described  in  this  article.  In  some 
aspects  we  have  pursued  our  study  of  the  data  obtained  so  that 
we  have  quite  a  clear  picture  of  the  actual  situation  on  our 
own  campus. 

The  organization  of  our  staff  is  similar  to  that  of  any  well- 
integrated  business.  No  one  individual,  therefore,  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  initiation,  continuation,  or  completion  of  any 
project.  The  techniques  which  we  use  and  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Bulletin  are  cases  in  point,  for  all  the  members 
of  the  staff  have  devoted  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the 
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development  of  the  methods  which  will  be  mentioned.  In  an 
article  called  “Social  Education”  which  appeared  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number  of  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education ^  the  principles 
which  underlie  these  techniques  were  explained. 

We  shall  in  turn  describe  seven  of  the  survey  studies:  the 
Evening  Activity  Card,  the  Personality  Traits  Check  List, 
the  Freshman  Clothing  Budget,  the  Statement  of  Sorority 
Costs,  the  Record  of  Scholarship  Loans,  the  Part-Time  Work,  ’ 
and  the  so-called  “General  Questionnaire.”  To  these  will  be 
added  our  schemes  for  surveying  student  houses  and  for  rating 
the  head  residents. 


Evening  Activities 

OUR  Evening  Activity  Card  was  devised  from  a  study  of  the 
sign-out  cards  of  two  hundred  freshman  women  in  the  Fall 
Quarter,  1928  (i).  The  card  was  first  used  in  the  freshman 
dormitories  in  October,  1929.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 


TABLE  I 

Evening  Activity  Card — 139  Freshmen 
Fall  Quarter,  1929 


Total 

Niehts 

Out 

Total 

Nights 

In 

Grades 

Point-Hour 

Ratio 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

ile 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Mean  for  16  students 

1 

of  90-100  percentile... 

37 

26 

j  2.4 

94 

Mean  for  6  students 

of  0-10  percentile . 

41 

22 

I  1.4 

6 

Mean  for  26  students 

i 

of  0-1.7  point-hour  ratio 

37 

26 

i  1-^ 

46 

Mean  for  10  students 

j 

of  3.0-4.0  point-hour 

ratio . 

32 

31 

3.4 

80 

Mean  for  200  unselected 

freshman  women . 

27-31 

33-37 

2.00-2.49 

50 

Student  assistants  to  the  Dean,  139  Freshmen  filled  out  the 
cards  every  night  for  nine  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
each  Freshman  counted  her  nights  out  at  theater,  library,  and 
so  forth.  Using  the  printed  Evening  Activity  Card,  she  listed 
the  totals  in  the  space  so  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  card, 
and  found  in  which  quintile  group  she  belonged.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  her  total  for  theater  showed  12,  then  according  to  the 
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theater  check  at  the  top  of  the  card  she  fell  in  Group  I.  This 
told  her  that  measuring  herself  by  theater  attendance  of  the 
freshman  women  of  the  same  quarter  last  year,  she  was  in  the 
most  active  group.  The  record  of  native  ability  as  judged  by 
the  intelligence  test,  the  way  time  was  spent  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  grades  during  that  period,  taken  together,  give  an 
enlightening  picture  of  the  Freshmen,  as  represented  by 
Tables  I  and  II. 


TABLE  II 

Evening  Activity  Card  for  Probation  Students 


i 

Total  i 
Nights  ! 
Out 

Total 
Nights  I 
In  1 

Grades  | 
Point-  1 
Hour  1 
Ratio 

Percent¬ 

ile 

Decision 

(1) 

(2)  i 

(3)  1 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Student  1 . 

1 

30 

33 

1.2 

24 

Dismissed 

Student  2 . 

37 

26 

1.0 

51 

Probation 

28 

35 

14 

Student  4 . 

58 

5 

1.5 

81 

Probation 

23 

40 

63 

Student  6 . 

44 

19 

1.2 

33 

Probation 

Student  7 . 

37 

26 

1.1 

56 

Probation 

Student  8 . 

37 

26 

.4 

43 

Dismissed 

Student  9 . 

28 

35 

1.5 

27 

Probation 

Student  10 . 

32 

31 

1.2 

55 

Probation 

47 

16 

35 

Student  12 . 

45 

18 

1.1 

R30 

Probation 

Student  13 . 

26 

37 

.9 

35 

Probation 

Average  intelligence .  47 

Average  nights  out .  43 

9  out  of  13  out  one-half  of  the  nights 


Average  intelligence .  47 

Average  nights  out .  43 


These  results  confirm  those  of  the  study  referred  to  in  the 
standardization  of  the  Evening  Activity  Card  which  covered 
two  hundred  freshman  women  in  the  same  halls  of  residence 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  The  following  generalizations 
may  be  made: 

1 .  Students  of  high  and  low  intelligence  participate  in  the  same 
kind  of  social  activities. 

2.  Students  of  high  and  low  scholarship  tend  to  go  out  the  same 
number  of  evenings. 

3.  There  is  no  particular  type  of  social  function  peculiar  to  the 
bright  or  dull  student,  the  student  with  high  or  low  scholar¬ 
ship  record. 
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Personality  Traits 

The  second  measuring  instrument  to  be  described  is  the  Ohio 
Personality  Traits  Check  List  (2,  3,  8)  which  was  devised 
by  Herbert  A.  Toops.  It  consists  of  162  statements  of  possible 
habitual  actions  of  freshman  women.  Each  statement  is  to  be 
scored  on  a  scale  of  five  points  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  scorer.  This  questionnaire 
was  filled  out  by  about  650  Freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1927.  It 
was  then  possible  to  scale  the  items  for  approval  and  disap¬ 
proval  according  to  their  votes. 

Using  fifty  of  the  most  approved  items  and  fifty  of  the 
most  disapproved  items,  we  devised  a  scoring  sheet.  By  this 
means  517  students  were  thrown  into  five  groups,  called 
Type  O,  Type  I,  Type  II,  Type  III,  Type  IV. 

The  individuals  who  compose  Type  O  agree  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  almost  exactly  with  the  average  responses  of  the  group. 
They  are  moderately  conventional.  Type  I  consists  of  those 
who  approve,  on  the  whole,  of  all  kinds  of  social  actions. 
They  are  “good-natured”  or  “undiscriminating.”  Type  II 
are  conventional  or  conservative.  They  might  be  termed  “100- 
per  centers.”  Those  of  Type  III  might  be  called  perfectionists, 
while  those  classified  as  Type  IV  are  negativistic.  They  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  majority,  approving  of  the  disapproval 
items  and  vice  versa.  The  tabulation  of  these  types  follows: 


Type  0 . 

Number 
of  Cases 
.  173 

Per  Cent 
35 

Type  I . 

.  32 

6 

Type  II . 

.  175 

33 

Type  III ...  . 

.  28 

5 

Type  IV.... 

.  109 

21 

We  are  using  this  as  a  practical  means  of  discussing  with 
any  freshman  student  her  own  variation  from  the  usual  fresh¬ 
man  consensus  about  social  actions.  The  opinions  of  a  student 
assistant  concerning  the  Freshmen  whom  she  was  interviewing 
and  the  corresponding  results  obtained  later  by  the  Freshmen 
on  the  Ohio  Personality  Traits  Check  List  are  given  here: 


T/ie  Predicted  Ratings 
of  Four  Freshmen 
l.She  seems  to  be  a  highly  social¬ 
ized  and  well-adjusted  Negress. 
I  have  predicted  her  to  be  in 
Type  II  or  Type  O.  (Wrong) 


The  Actual  Ratings  of 
Four  Freshmen 

l.Tvpe  IV — extreme.  Unsus¬ 

pected  nonconformity  or  ignor¬ 
ance. 
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The  Predicted  Ratings 
of  Four  Freshmen 

2.  She  seems  an  average  girl  from 
a  very  normal,  average  environ¬ 
ment,  the  sort  of  a  girl  who 
would  approach  Type  II  though 
in  Type  O.  (Right) 

3.  She  seems  independent  and  rad¬ 
ical  from  the  outset.  I  feel  that 
she,  if  any,  would  fall  in  Type 
IV  because  of  her  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  think  for  herself 
although  she  seemed  somewhat 
well  adjusted  socially.  (Right) 

4.  She  thinks  for  herself  and  is  not 
in  every  way  moved  by  the 
mob.  Although  her  behavior 
might  be  inconspicuously  correct 
enough  to  make  her  seem  a 
Type  II,  I  suspect  her  of  ten¬ 
dencies  resembling  Type  IV. 

(Right) 

Used  this  way  the  list  becomes  an  objective  measure  for  both 

the  Freshman  and  the  student  assistant. 

OUR  third  survey  came  about  because  mothers  of  freshman 
women  were  constantly  inquiring  about  the  types  of  cloth¬ 
ing  needed  by  their  daughters  for  this  campus.  We  referred 
the  question  to  a  class  in  sociology  which  was  making  a  study  of 
budgets,  according  to  the  outline  suggested  by  G.  W.  G.  Linn 
( 1 1 ).  Table  III  gives  the  average  prices,  based  on  garments  of 
the  average  woman’s  figure,  and  are  on  the  price  level  for  the 
spring  of  1929.  Certain  so-called  “Miscellaneous  Articles” 
including  certain  accessories  are  omitted  from  this  table. 

Costs  of  Sororities 

HE  fourth  survey,  that  of  sorority  costs  on  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  campus,  was  the  project  undertaken  by  Women’s 
Panhellenic  Association  for  the  year  1927-28.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  28  sororities  asking  for  information  concerning 
specific  expenses  in  each  sorority.  This  was  tabulated  under 
heading  of  dues  of  actives  and  pledges,  pledge  fees,  social 
assessments,  initiation,  and  room  and  board  for  those  living  in 
the  house. 


The  Actual  Ratings  of 
Four  Freshmen 

2.  Type  O  approaching  Type  II. 
Gave  the  anticipated  responses 
to  the  Personality  Trait  Check 
List. 

3.  Type  O  approaching  Type  IV. 
Not  so  independent  as  I  had 
expected  but  certainly  approv¬ 
ing  more  of  the  disapproved 
items. 

4.  Type  IV'^ — quite  extreme.  More 
independent  of  thought  than  I 
had  expected. 
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TABLE  III 

Suggested  Clothing  Budget  for  Freshman  College  Women 


Price  Level  Spring,  1929 


Garments  | 

1 

Averaue  I 

Number  of  [ 
Garments  | 

Average 
Price  per 
Garment 

Total 

Average 

Cost 

(1)  1 

(2)  ; 

(3)  i 

(4) 

Coats — 

1 

Winter . 

1 

$45.00 

$  45.00 

Spring . 

1 

15.00 

15.00 

Slicker . 

1 

6.50 

6.50 

Dresses — 

Formal . 

1 

16.50 

16.50 

Silk . 

3 

10.00 

30.00 

Silk . 

2 

15.00 

30.00 

Wool . 

2  ! 

10.00 

20.00 

'  Suit . 

1  1 

17.00 

17.00 

Blouses . 

2  1 

2.00 

4.00 

Skirt . 

1  i 

5.00  1 

5.00 

Sweater . 

1 

3.00  ; 

3.00 

Smock . 

1 

3.00  1 

3.00 

Hose — 

Silk . 

i 

12  1 

1.35 

16.20 

Sport . 

2 

2.00 

4.00 

Shoes — 

School  (Oxfords) . 

2 

5.00 

10.00 

Dress . 

2 

5.00 

10.00 

Bedroom  Slippers . 

1  i 

1.50 

1.50 

Galoshes . 

1  i 

i  2.00 

2.00 

Hats — 

Winter . 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

Spring . 

1 

1  5.00 

5.00 

Fall . 

1 

j  5.00 

5.00 

Underwear — 

Sets . 

6 

!  1.75 

10.50 

Pajamas . 

4 

1  1.50 

6.00 

Slips . 

2 

i  1.65 

3.30 

Robe . 

1 

1  5.00 

5.00 

Accessories — 

1 

Scarf  . 

1 

i  1.90 

1.90 

Gloves . 

2 

1  1.90 

2.80 

Purse . 

1 

1  2.95 

2.95 

Umbrella . 

1 

1  3.00 

3.00 

Handkerchiefs . 

24 

i 

2.40 

Gvm  Suit . 

1  1 

1  6.50 

6.50 

$298.05 
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Since  everyone  felt  that  this  project  had  been  so  successful 
and  helpful  not  only  to  the  Freshmen  but  to  each  sorority, 
Panhellenic  decided  to  make  a  survey  in  the  year  1928-29, 
in  which  all  of  the  sororities  would  be  represented  and  the 
actual  costs  brought  up  to  date.  Rosemary  Vopalecky  was 
appointed  chairman,  and  the  report  prepared  was  the  result  of 
her  work  with  the  splendid  co-operation  of  all  members  of 
Panhellenic.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  practicability  of  co-operative  study  by  the  students  (13). 

In  this  report  there  are  seven  tables  giving  the  itemized 
costs  of  each  group.  Table  IV  reproduced  here  contains  a 
summary  of  the  general  results. 


TABLE  IV 

Active  Cost,  with  Initiation  and  without,  in  All  Sororities 


Cost  | 

! 

i 

Including  Initiation  | 

Cost 

Without  Initiation 

Out  of 
House 

- 1 

In 

House 

Out  of 
House 

In 

House 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

$  75-$  80  .... 

i 

1  1 

1  $  40-$  45 . 

1 

80-  85 

!  45-  50 . 

1 

85-  90  . 

i  50-  55  . 

1 

3 

90-95  .... 

I 

2 

i  55-  60 . 

1 

1 

95-  100 

60-  65 . 

1 

100-  105 

......... 

1  65-  70 . 

1 

105-  110  . 

‘  2 

i  70-  75  . 

2 

110-115 

!  1 

75-  80 . 

2 

1 

115-  120 . 

3 

1 

80-  85 . 

2 

2 

120-  125  . 

1 

4 

85-  90 . 

i  4 

6 

125-  130 . 

3 

!  3 

90-  95 . 

5 

7 

130-  135 

2 

'  2 

;  95-  100 . 

1 

1 

135-  140 . 

2 

!  3 

100-  105 . 

6 

2 

140-  145 

1 

2 

105-  110 . 

145-  150 

4 

2 

110-115 . 

3 

150-  155 

3 

115-  120 . 

155-  160 

1 

2 

i  120-  125  . 

1 

160-  165 

1 

1 

125-  130 . 

1 

165-  170 . 

1 

170-  175 . 

2 

'  2 

175-  180 . 

3 

Tot.il  number  . 

28 

1  28 

Total  number  . 

28 

28 

Median  cost.  .  . 

$147.50 

i  $130 

i  Median  cost .  .  . 

$92.50 

$87.50 

Scholarship  Loans 


The  fifth  survey  is  a  record  of  scholarship  loans  for  women. 

The  University  Scholarship  Loan  Committee  either  admin¬ 
isters  or  recommends  loans  to  students  which  annually  total 
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about  $26,000  (7).  These  loans  are  rarely  more  than  $150  for 
any  one  student  in  a  year.  When  a  woman  student  makes  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  loan,  she  fills  out  in  duplicate  a  blank  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  herself,  in  which  she  states  her  budget.  One 
copy  is  filed  by  the  organization  granting  the  loan,  the  other 
in  the  student’s  folder  in  the  Dean’s  office.  According  to  the 
report  included  with  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Women  for  the 
year  1929  (12),  this  committee  had  records  of  250  men  and 
79  women  who  had  received  such  loans.  Forty-two  of  the  79 
women  together  received  $2,684  from  loans  administered  by 
the  Committee — an  average  of  $64  each.  Three  of  these  42 
women  were  graduate  students 5  thirteen  were  Seniors;  eleven. 
Juniors;  nine.  Sophomores;  and  six.  Freshmen.  The  funds 
were  loaned  by  the  City  (Columbus)  Panhellenlc,  Women’s 
Self-Government  Association,  Columbus  Scholarship  Society, 
the  Wesley  Foundation,  the  Starling  Ohio  Society,  and  the 
Alumnae  Associations  of  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  remaining  37  women  procured  loans 
which  were  known  to  us  but  were  not  directly  administered  by 
the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

Part-Time  Work 

The  sixth  study  is  concerned  with  part-time  work  done  by 
women  students  and  falls  into  two  divisions;  that  concern¬ 
ing  housework  for  families  with  whom  the  students  live  and 
that  concerning  all  other  kinds  of  work.  To  determine  the 
types  of  work  required  by  the  housewives,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  them  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  1 930.  An  analysis  of  the 
replies  showed  that  the  students  who  received  room  and  board 
as  compensation  did  a  variety  of  household  duties:  preparing 
meals,  washing  dishes,  ironing,  cleaning,  making  beds,  caring 
for  children,  and  running  errands. 

Replies  were  received  from  28  housewives — only  25  per 
cent  of  the  group.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  that  the  statements 
concerning  the  28  students  whom  they  employed  were  illumi¬ 
nating.  Also,  these  housewives  and  students  were  enabled  to 
take  a  long  look  at  themselves  when  they  thus  stated  the  amount 
of  time  required  and  the  duties  in  which  the  students  were 
occupied. 

The  time  normally  expected  of  a  student  doing  housework 
for  her  room  and  board  is  2 1  hours  weekly.  Caring  for  a  child 
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who  is  asleep  is  counted  as  half-time.  One  student  was  found 
who  was  giving  27  hours  for  which  she  received  room  and 
board  with  no  extra  compensation.  This  included  8  hours  care 
of  a  child  asleep.  The  time  required  of  another  student  was 
42  hours.  She  therefore  worked  21  hours  overtime.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  she  received  money  to  pay  for  tuition  and  books, 
which  amounted  to  not  more  than  $38  a  quarter.  Since  the 
quarter  was  12  weeks  long,  she  received  about  $3  a  w’eek  for 
2 1  hours  of  work.  Another  student  who  worked  20  hours  also 
received  50  cents  per  week  for  car  fare,  while  another  worked 
30  hours  for  room  and  board  with  car  fare. 

Table  V  summarizes  briefly  the  facts  regarding  the  women 
students  who  receive  room  and  board  as  compensation  for  their 
labors.  This  table  indicates  that  the  three  students  who  receive 
room  only  put  in  a  disproportionate  number  of  hours,  since 
they  give  half  the  number  of  hours  which  would  normally  be 


TABLE  V 

Summary  of  Hours  of  Work  Required  to  Com 
PENSATE  FOR  RoOM  AND  BoARD 


Compensation  1 
for  Work  j 

Number  | 
of  Cases  I 

Average 
Hours  Work 
per  Week 

Type  of 

Work 

(1)  1 

(2)  ! 

(3) 

(4) 

Room  and  board  .  .  | 

25 

26.26 

1  Housework  and 
child  care 

Room . 

3 

10.08 

Housework  and 
child  care 

Board . 

42 

21.00 

Office,  waitress, 
and  odd  jobs 

given  in  return  for  both  room  and  board.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  homes  differ,  but  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  in¬ 
tangible  benefits  of  association  can  compensate  for  the  excess 
hours  required  of  the  student. 

An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  to  which  persons  wishing  to  employ  women 
students  in  part-time  positions  may  apply.  The  types  of  work 
for  which  money  has  been  paid  and  which  have  been  available 
during  the  past  year  fell  almost  entirely  into  four  general 
classes:  child  carej  housework,  including  ironing,  cleaning, 
laundry,  cooking  j  acting  as  waitress  or  the  serving  of  lunch¬ 
eons,  teas,  or  dinners}  and  office  work,  including  stenography. 
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typing,  filing,  clerical  duties,  and  library  work.  All  other  types 
of  work  are  included  under  the  group  “miscellaneous.” 

In  the  Fall  Quarter,  1929,  there  were  243  orders  for  ser¬ 
vices  of  students  in  the  various  types  enumerated.  Of  this 
number  we  were  unable  to  fill  65  openings.  In  the  Winter 
Quarter,  1930,  the  corresponding  figures  were  128  orders  for 
services,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  for  the  fallj 
and  of  these  we  were  unable  to  fill  35  positions.  This  figure 
represents  not  only  the  new  orders  but  those  carried  over  from 
the  Fall  Quarter,  which  totaled  33.  Hence  the  actual  number 
of  new  jobs  was  60  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 


TABLE  VI 

Combined  Report  of  Part-Time  Placement  for 
Fall  and  Winter  Quarters 


Type  of  Work 

Permanent 

1  Temporary 

I  Only 

Amount 

Earned 

(1) 

(2) 

1  (3)  i 

(4) 

Child  care . 

2 

1  1 

$  150.62 

Housework . 

11 

59  1 

1,180.91 

Waitress . 

10 

!  10  1 

1,187.56 

General  office  work .  .  . 

19 

1 

2,271.16 

Miscellaneous . 

4 

256.14 

Total  . 

46 

176 

$5,046.39 

It  is  required,  in  accordance  with  our  principles  of  self- 
evaluation  and  self-understanding,  that  each  applicant  turn  in 
at  the  end  of  every  month  a  full  report  of  her  earning  for  that 
period.  Such  a  report  accompanied  168  of  the  orders  for  work 
in  the  Fall  Quarter,  which  is  10  less  than  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  placed.  A  job  is  considered  permanent  if  it  lasts  for  two 
months  or  more,  or  if  $40  or  more  is  earned.  Table  VI  is 
the  combined  report  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters,  and 
the  records  of  222  temporary  and  permanent  jobs  are  sum¬ 
marized. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  our  applicants  ask  for  office 
work,  and  since  one  must  find  those  best  qualified  for  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  positions,  we  are  giving  a  threefold  objective 
test  for  such  work.  It  is  composed  of  the  following  parts;  a 
letter,  in  poor  business  form,  is  to  be  arranged  correctly  by  the 
student  and  time  required  is  checked}  a  typewritten  sheet  is 
copied  exactly  by  the  student,  and  the  time  is  checked}  sentences 
are  dictated,  certain  words  of  which  are  tests  of  spelling. 
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The  results  of  these  three  tests  showed  that  many  appli¬ 
cants  who  were  emphatic  in  declaring  their  ability  as  good 
typists  proved  impossible  to  place  in  that  kind  of  work.  It  was 
revealed  that  of  the  37  applicants  tested,  the  average  typist 
applying  arranged  the  letter  with  5  errors  in  five  and  a  half 
minutes,  reached  a  speed  of  36  words  per  minute,  and  of  a 
possible  106  words  in  the  dictation  test,  spelled  102  words  cor¬ 
rectly.  Unless  an  applicant  could  attain  these  records  on  the 
threefold  test,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  recommend  her 
to  any  employer. 


TABLE  VII 

Analysis  of  the  Answers  to  the  Questionnaire  Given  to  the  Women 
Students  Reporting  Work  during  the  Fall  Quarter 


Occupation  j 

Number 
of  1 
Jobs  1 

1 

- 1 

Average 
Wage  1 
per  1 
Hour  I 
( Cents  )j 

Average 
Hours  1 
Worked 
per 

Quarter 

Occupation 

Number 

of 

Jobs 

Average 

Wage 

per 

Quarter 

(Dollars) 

Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Quarter 

(1)  1 

mm 

msm 

(4)  1 

i  (I)  1 

(2)  1 

(3)  1 

(4) 

Child  care  | 

56 

27.0 

29.0 

Housework  | 

$110.00  1 

General  ^ 

(board  and  room) 

72 

259.0 

office  .  .  . 

229 

1  42.2 

163.3 

Musician  and 

Housework 

i 

music  teacher  .  . 

32 

110.67 

1  77.5 

(cash)  .  . 

52 

!  34.6 

132.6 

Teacher  . 

14 

335.00 

222.0 

Laboratory 

1 

Telephone 

technician 

11 

1  65.0 

152.9 

operator  . 

16 

190.95 

!  455.0 

Restaurant 

1 

Waitress 

1 

work  .  .  . 

I  35.5 

266.0 

(board)  . 

44 

I 

1 

86 

j  65.78 

j  236.0 

selling  .  . 

1  79 

i  32.0 

123.0 

Because  we  receive  reports  from  the  employers  concerning 
the  capability  and  adaptability  of  the  student  to  the  job  in 
which  she  has  been  placed,  we  have  gained  a  more  complete 
picture  of  many  students.  Further  we  have  made  innumerable 
personal  contacts  with  students  through  the  interviews  for  em¬ 
ployment,  which  otherwise  we  might  not  have  made,  and  have 
been  able  many  times  to  aid  them  in  other  ways. 


1 


if 

1 


i 

* 

t 

D 

I 

I 


} 

! 

I 


In  an  endeavor  to  determine  how  many  women  students 
at  the  University  w'ork,  the  type  of  work  they  do,  and  the 
amount  they  earn,  a  questionnaire  was  presented  to  every 
woman  in  the  University  in  January,  1930.  There  she  was 
asked  to  state  her  work  for  ihe  previous  quarter.  We  thus 
obtained  data  concerning  the  work  of  all  the  women,  whether 
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registered  in  our  placement  service  or  not.  The  results  show, 
at  least  in  general,  the  employment  status  of  women  students. 
In  Table  VII  these  questionnaires  are  analyzed  Into  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations,  the  number  of  jobs  offered,  the  average  wage 
per  hour  or  the  total  wage  for  the  quarter,  and  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  exacted  in  each. 

Seventy-three  obtained  work  by  their  own  efforts;  49  by 
the  aid  of  friends;  two  through  employment  bureaus;  four 
answered  advertisements;  eight  had  the  positions  offered  to 
them;  eight  worked  for  relatives;  and  thirteen  continued  to 
hold  positions  obtained  through  the  Y.W.C.A.  during  the 
previous  year. 

General  Questionnaire 

OUR  seventh  study  is  the  most  elaborate  one  which  has  been 
developed  in  our  office.  The  main  reason  for  presenting 
these  correlations  here  is  to  give  the  reader  an  Idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  meaningful  interpretation  of  data  obtained 
through  questionnaires.  The  two  definite  purposes  of  the  re¬ 
search  are:  to  determine  what  relationships  exist  between  va¬ 
rious  personal  and  activity  items  and  academic  success  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  point-hour  ratio;  and  to  determine  which  of  these 
items  will  add  to  the  intelligence-test  score  in  the  prediction  of 
scholarship,  and  how  much  the  selected  items  will  increase  the 
prediction. 

The  data  studied  were  obtained  in  January,  1928,  and 
January,  1929,  respectively,  when  all  second-quarter  freshman 
women  were  required  to  fill  out  blanks  giving  information 
covering  the  Fall  Quarter  which  had  just  passed,  and  which 
had  been  their  first  quarter  in  the  University.  Since  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  secured  as  a  necessary  part  of  registration,  and 
since  all  women  students  are  required  to  register  with  the  Dean 
of  Women  each  quarter,  selection  is  at  a  minimum. 

Table  VIII  indicates  something  of  the  relationship  existing 
betw'een  the  various  activity  Items  as  reported  for  the  Fall 
Quarter,  scholarship  for  the  first  year,  and  the  intelligence-test 
scores.  Since  it  is  obviously  not  feasible  to  use  all  of  the 
variables,  the  second  task  has  been  to  choose  the  particular 
variables  which  would  add  most  to  the  intelligence-test  score 
in  the  prediction  of  scholarship.  From  those  variables  cor¬ 
relating  highest  with  scholarship,  about  40  three-variable  mul- 
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TABLE  VIII 

Correlations  between  Scholarship,  Intelligence,  and  Activity  Items 


Scholarship 

1  Intelligence  j 

Items  Covering  Fall  Quarter 

1927 

1928 

imDiiHi 

Group 

Group 
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tiple  correlations  were  computed  between  the  activity  items, 
intelligence,  and  scholarship.  Ranging  these  multiples  in  rank 
order  afforded  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  two  years 
and  gave  some  indication  of  the  variables  which  would  probably 
be  most  helpful  in  increasing  the  prediction  of  scholarship. 
Several  of  the  items  which  gave  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
prediction  were  similar}  therefore,  as  a  method  of  still  further 
cutting  down  number  of  variables  to  be  used  in  the  final  mul¬ 
tiple  correlation,  intercorrelations  were  computed  between  ac¬ 
tivities  closely  resembling  each  other.  Thus,  the  correlation 
between  the  total  number  of  dances  attended  and  the  number 
of  public  dances  attended  was  +.87  for  one  group,  and  +.89 
for  the  other.  Attendance  at  fraternity  dances  correlates  with 
attendance  at  public  dances  or  dance  halls  +.55  in  one  group, 
and  +.60  in  the  other.  Multiple  correlations  of  all  the  dance 
items  with  intelligence  and  scholarship  indicated  that  the  total 
number  of  dances  could  be  used  as  a  single  item,  omitting 
the  specific  dance  items.  The  same  procedure  was  followed 
for  different  measures  of  illnesses  given,  and  also  for  different 
religious  activities. 

The  eight  variables  selected  to  use  in  the  final  multiple 
correlation  for  predicting  scholarship  in  addition  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence-test  score  were  (i)  the  score  on  foods,  (2)  the  total 
number  of  dances  attended  during  the  Fall  Quarter,  (3)  the 
number  of  classes  missed  because  of  illness,  (4)  the  changes 
of  room  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  Quarter,  (5)  the 
number  of  University  plays  attended,  (6)  the  hours  of  reading 
on  material  not  assigned  for  class  work,  (7)  the  total  amount 
of  money  borrowed  for  college  expenses,  and  (8)  the  number 
of  movies  attended  during  the  Quarter. 

A  multiple-ratio  technique  will  be  used  to  determine*  the 
order  of  the  variables  in  predicting  scholarship,  and  true  mul¬ 
tiples  will  be  computed  for  the  same  variables.  It  appears 
that  these  activity  items  will  not  greatly  increase  the  prediction 
of  scholarship  above  that  offered  by  the  intelligence-test  score, 
but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  at  least  some  of  the  variables  will 
increase  the  prediction  even  after  a  correction  has  been  made 
for  the  number  of  variables  used.^ 

^  Final  results  and  a  complete  description  of  the  procedure  followed  will  be  found 
in  “The  Relation  between  Social  Activities  and  Academic  Success,”  by  J.  C.  Kurtz.  Un¬ 
published  Doctor’s  thesis  on  file  in  the  Ohio  State  University  Library. 
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Living  Conditions 

WE  HAVE  made  an  evaluation  of  the  student  herself  in  the 
seven  foregoing  ways.  We  are  also  interested  in  her  en¬ 
vironment  and  have  used  the  following  two  rating  scales  to 
describe  factors  in  the  student’s  surroundings. 

After  making  an  evaluation  of  the  students  in  these  seven 
ways,  we  have  carefully  rated  the  houses  in  which  the  students 
live,  both  the  University  houses  and  the  sorority  houses.  In 
doing  this  we  used  the  housing  and  neighborhood  indices 
w'hich  were  developed  by  J.  H.  Williams  while  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research.  During  a  two- week  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  fall  of  1928,  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  made  an  inspection  of  all  houses  in  which  women 
students  room.  Each  independently  rated  the  neighborhood 


TABLE  IX 

Rating  of  the  Houses  in  Which  Women 
Students  Live 


Neighborhood 

Index 

House 

Index 

]  Number  of 
Houses 

i 

Final  Sum¬ 
mary  Based 
on  Final 
Indices 

(1) 

(2) 

i  <3) 

(4) 

19 . 

20 

1  5 

Superior 

18 . 

19 

1  10 

Good 

17 . 

18-17 

1  10 

Fair 

17 . 

16 

1  4 

Inferior 

and  the  house.  On  the  Whittier  scale  an  index  of  20  or  more 
indicates  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  home  are  favorable 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  individual  j  1 8  stands  for  the  typical 
middle-class  homej  below  13  indicates  unfavorable  conditions; 
while  9  or  below  represents  a  low  social  level.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  29  houses  is  given  In  Table  IX. 

We  have  kept  the  specific  descriptions  of  the  houses  which 
denote  the  physical  comfort,  including  window  space  and  sun¬ 
shine,  bathroom  accommodation,  dressers,  closets,  and  lack  of 
shabbiness  in  the  household  fittings.  We  made  no  summary  of 
the  sorority  houses,  but  the  specific  descriptions  are  on  hand. 

IN  THE  field  of  human  ratings  we  keep  a  record  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  traits  of  the  older  people  associated  with  our  work. 
These  ratings  as  used  for  students  are  described  in  some  detail 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
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Association  at  Atlantic  City  in  1930,  which  will  eventually  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Psychological  Clinic  (6).  It  is  by  means  of  the 
ratings  and  their  accompanying  descriptions  of  attitudes,  opin¬ 
ions,  prejudices,  and  actions  that  we  can  renew  our  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  any  person  in  a  few  minutes  by  glancing  at  her 
records  in  our  file.  These  ratings  adapted  from  the  scale  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  describe  a  person  on  a  five- 
point  scale,  I  being  low  and  5  being  high,  for  six  different 
characteristics.*  The  characteristics  are  indicated  by  the  Roman 
numerals,  and  the  specific  rating  by  the  Arabic  numerals.  The 
ratings  of  a  past  head  resident  made  by  four  persons  at  different 
times  follow: 

Ratings  of  a  Head  Resident  by  Four  Different  Members 


OF  THE  Staff  Person 

I.  Her  Appearance —  Rating  Scale 

Dresses  attractively  and  tastefully . A  4 

Has  refined  neat  dress . B  4 

Her  clothes  although  dark  and  well 
chosen,  show  no  particular  individ¬ 
uality  . C  3 


1  have  seen  her  in  the  morning  when 
she  did  not  expect  me  at  the  house. 
Her  hair  is  always  done  well,  her 
wash  dress  suitable  for  the  house, 
colorful  and  clean.  Her  complexion 
is  sallow  and  gives  the  appearance  of 


some  lack  of  health . D  4 

II.  How  She  Works — 

Thinks  of  ways  to  improve  her  house 

and  the  attitudes  of  the  students . B  4 

In  her  work  in  her  house  tries  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  which  have  been 


given.  She  docs  not  have  initiative 
in  developing  new  ideas.  She  might 
set  additional  tasks  for  herself  if  she 
could  see  financial  returns  in  such 

plans . D  4 

III.  Her  Social  Attitudes — 

Gives  prize  to  student  who  has  the 
tidiest  room.  Allows  students  to 

make  fudge  in  the  kitchen . A  5 

Works  out  problems  of  students  in 
house  in  such  a  way  that  she  seems 

to  understand  them . B  4 

*  “Personnel  Methods,”  Educational  Record,  IX  (July,  1928),  pp.  57-64.  (Supple¬ 
ment,  No.  8) 
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HI.  Her  Social  Attitudes — (Coutinued) 
Her  social  objectives  are  to  attain  sur¬ 
face  smoothness  or  lack  of  trouble. 
She  does  not  realize  the  educational 
possibilities  of  each  problem  of  per¬ 
sonality  adjustment.  She  is  inclined 


to  criticize  one  student  to  another . B’  3 

Was  willing  to  take  up  a  project  of  the 
students  although  she  herself  was  not 

enthusiastic  about  it . C  3 

She  seems  to  have  decided  what  social 
customs  she  needs  in  tlie  house  in 
order  to  maintain  an  acceptable 

rooming  house  and  acts  accordingly . D  3 

IV.  Her  Ability  to  Organize — 

Three  part-time  students  living  in  the 

house  seem  content . C  2 

Was  not  able  to  take  leadership  in 

solving  some  difficulties  of  a  house . D  2 

V.H  er  Emotional  Control — 

Harbors  no  resentment  against  students 

after  trouble  with  any  of  them . A  4 

Well-poised  and  quiet  in  interviews . C  3 

Showed  some  irritation  when  dealing 

with  untruthful  and  rude  students . D  3 

\'I.  Her  Manner — 

Has  pleasing  manner . A  4 

Pleasant  and  courteous  manners;  speaks 

good  English . B  4 

I  would  not  judge  her  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  cultured . C  3 

She  has  shown  more  courtesy  and  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  usual  Head  Resi¬ 
dent.  She  invited  me  to  dinner  and 

tried  to  make  my  visit  pleasant . D  4 


Among  other  blanks  developed  in  our  office  and  as  yet  not 
studied  are  some  which  we  believe  will  be  very  valuable. 
In  the  fall  of  1929  all  students  filled  out  blanks  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  summer  work  or  vacation  activities.  The 
blanks,  “Distribution  of  Time”  and  the  “Budget  of  Time,” 
have  been  filled  out  by  hundreds  of  Freshmen;  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article  appearing  elsewhere  (6).  Another  blank 
in  which  we  are  extremely  interested  is  the  “Exit  Question¬ 
naire”  for  Seniors,  given  at  the  beginning  of  their  last  quarter, 
in  March,  1930.  From  it  we  hope  to  find  some  statement  of 

’  The  second  estimate  of  Rater  B  was  made  a  year  later  on  better  acquaintance. 
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the  “vocational  set”  of  women  graduates  at  the  present  time. 
Later  it  may  be  checked  with  actual  work  after  leaving  college. 

We  have  also  used  the  “Aids  to  the  Vocational  Interview” 
of  the  Psychological  Corporation  and  expect  to  continue  its  use. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  have  all  students  fill  it  out,  but  we  use 
it  when  occasion  arises.  We  also  use  the  scale  Occupational 
Interests  Blank  (Women)  devised  by  Max  Freyd  with  the 
evaluation  worked  for  college  w’omen  of  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  standing  (4).  We  have  also  used  the  Mitchell  Trait 
Comparison  Chart  in  various  ways.  Mention  of  this  test  used 
as  an  educational  device  will  be  made  later. 


Projects  in  Self-Education 

URNiNG  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  obtaining, 

'  I  interpreting,  and  making  of  students’  records,  we  must 
JL  include  a  description  of  certain  self-education  projects 
as  a  whole,  before  we  can  describe  the  education  of  the  students. 
There  is  first  our  improvement  in  the  technique  of  the  interview 
which  has  been  developed  steadily  and  consciously  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  outline  for  the  interview  was  first  worked 
out  by  the  students  enrolled  in  a  course,  the  Psychological 
Problems  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  In  the  summer  of  1928,  we 
read  the  references  cited  in  Moore’s  bibliography  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  interview*  and  prepared  an  outline  which  showed  the 
best-known  methods  of  conducting  a  personal  interview.  In 
the  spring  of  1929,  our  staff  with  the  help  of  W.  W.  Charters 
made  a  study  based  on  this  outline,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  the  summary  which  follows. 

Technique  of  the  Inierview 

I.  Types  and  Purposes  of  Interviews — 

Any  of  these  types  of  interviews  may  be  initiated  by  the  students 
or  by  the  advisor. 

Friendly  inten'iezv. — The  only  purpose  of  this  type  of  inter¬ 
view  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  individual  and  to  establish  a 
friendly  relationship. 

2.  Diagnostic  mterviev). — In  this  case  the  person  comes  with  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  interviewer  has  the  attitude  of  a  physician  in 
attempting  a  diagnosis. 

3.  Guidance  interview;. — In  this  case  the  interviewer  has  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  teacher  rather  than  of  the  physician.  The  interviewee 

Moore,  B.  V.  The  Personal  Interview.  Reprint  and  Circular  Series  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation,  No.  13. 
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has  a  problem  to  solve,  but  he  merely  needs  general  information 
and  guidance. 

II.  Pre-Information:  Objective  Evidence — 

1.  Tests. — 

1)  Intelligence 

2)  Trade 

3)  Aptitude 

4)  Social  judgment 

5)  Miscellaneous 

2.  Case  hist  or  •j 

3.  Scholastic  record 

4.  Questionnaires. — Such  as  Ohio  Personality  Traits  Check  List 

5.  Selj-ratings. — Such  as  “.Aids  to  Vocational  Interview” 

6.  Health  examination 

III.  Interview  Proper — 

Charters  uses  five  verbs  to  give  the  essence  of  the  interview: 

1.  Relax. — It  is  desirable  to  have  a  place  free  from  distraction,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  interviewer  is  the  crucial  thing.  Anything 
which  gives  the  impression  of  casualness,  may  help  the  inter¬ 
viewer  and  interviewee  to  relax.  The  interviewer,  however, 
should  have  a  positive  friendly  attitude  and  try  to  notice  all  the 
likeable  things  about  the  interviewee. 

2.  Listen. — It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  people  to 
listen  to  you,  either  soci.ally  or  professionally.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  our  sclf-centeredness.  Each  one  is  just  waiting  for 
the  other  one  to  get  through  so  that  he  can  talk.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  interviewee  is  probably  not  listening  all 
the  time.  Changes  of  subject  may  have  to  be  announced.  The 
art  of  listening  is  a  positive  achievement  with  many  people  and 
can  be  secured  outside.  It  is  important  to  let  the  interviewee 
do  the  talking  at  least  in  the  exploratory  part  of  the  interview. 

3.  Questions. — Letting  the  interviewee  tell  his  story,  and  then 
questioning  him  has  two  beneficial  effects:  (1)  it  shortens  the 
interview,  and  (2)  the  interviewee  has  the  consciousness  that 
you  have  got  the  whole  story  from  him  which  from  the  emotional 
side  is  an  important  thing.  If  the  interviewer  lets  the  inter¬ 
viewee  tell  his  own  story  first,  he  is  .also  able  to  ask  fewer  and 
more  intelligent  questions  later. 

4.  Decide. — The  interviewer  while  listening  to  the  story  may  be 
making  a  decision  or  thinking  of  the  various  possible  courses  of 
action.  Often  the  decision  is  finally  put  up  to  the  interviewee. 
The  decision  is  probably  the  real  object  of  the  interview. 

5.  Quit. — The  interview  should  be  terminated  promptly  at  its  con¬ 
clusion  and  not  be  allowed  to  drag  out.  If  the  interviewer 
recognizes  that  the  interview  is  over,  the  battle  is  half  won. 

The  interviewer  should  be  familiar  with  such  devices  for  terminat¬ 
ing  the  interview,  as  the  rising  gesture,  or  such  remarks  as,  “It’s 
been  kind  of  you,”  etc. 
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I\'.  General  Considerations  of  the  Interview — 

1 .  Setting. — Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  physical  factors 
such  as  lighting,  freedom  from  distraction,  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings. 

2.  Interviewee. — The  interviewee  probably  has  one  or  more  of  the 
following  qualities:  antagonism,  fear,  defense,  disinterest,  or 
embarrassment.  Many  of  these  may  be  overcome  by  a  positive 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer. 

3.  Interviewer. — ^The  first  job  of  the  interviewer  is  to  give  guid¬ 
ance,  to  make  friendly  contacts,  to  create  and  to  encourage 
friendliness,  and  a  confident  attitude  in  the  interviewer.  The 
desirable  qualities  for  an  interviewer  are: 

1 )  Wide  background  and  interests 

2)  Experience  in  dealing  with  people:  psychological-clinic 
work,  social-case  work,  teaching,  etc. 

3)  Patience:  to  allow  interviewee  to  tell  his  own  story 

4)  Persistence  to  get  what  the  interviewer  has  to  get 

5)  Freedom  from  being  guided  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes 
in  judging 

6)  Ability  to  give  “square  deal” 

7)  Ability  to  recognize  difference  between  fact  and  impression 
— shrewdness 

8)  Understanding  and  appreciating  other  viewpoints  than  his 
own 

9)  Friendliness 

10)  Ability  to  recognize  emotional  difficulty  and  know  when  to 
turn  cases  over  to  the  psychiatrist 

1 1)  Informality — ease  of  manner,  relaxation 

12)  Sympathy,  combination  of  friendliness,  and  firmness 

13)  Possibly  an  explanation  of  “personal  point  of  view” 

14)  Assumption  of  obvious 

1 5)  Importance  of  paying  full  attention  to  the  interviewee, 
never  signing  letters  or  looking  over  mail  unless  first  excus¬ 
ing  himself.  If  notes  or  records  are  to  be  kept,  they  can 
be  made  a  mark  of  distinction.  “That  is  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion,”  “That  is  a  fine  idea,  let  me  put  it  down,”  etc.  It 
may  be  embarrassing  to  take  too  many  notes  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  interviewee  to  them. 

4.  Conclusion. — The  end  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  empha¬ 
size  the  permanence  of  the  relationship,  the  ability  of  the  inter¬ 
viewee  to  help  himself,  the  presumption  that  he  will  be  welcome 
to  return  for  follow-up. 

Follow-up — 

1.  Rating  scales. — As  described  on  page  58  of  “Personnel  Methods” 
of  Educational  Record^  Supplement  No.  8  (see  footnote  2)  and, 
second,  as  classified  by  Angell  in  A  Study  in  Undergraduate 
Adjustment,  p.  5. 

2.  Notes. — Often  the  Interviewer’s  notes  are  much  better  and  more 
meaningful  than  scale. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statement  of  our  procedure  in¬ 
cludes  many  points  already  brought  up  in  this  article;  for  in¬ 
stance,  our  assembling  of  material  before  an  interview  and  our 
definite  statement  of  the  problems  after  a  meeting,  accompanied 
by  a  rating,  are  routine  matters  in  any  interview.  We  have 
developed  and  kept  up  a  bibliography  on  the  technique  of  an 
interview  and  of  group  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
references  are  immediately  available  on  our  own  shelves  so 
that  the  students  have  access  to  them  in  Pomerene  Hall  without 
the  delay  of  trying  to  find  them  in  the  libraries. 

Technique  of  Group  Discussion 

WE  NOT  only  meet  the  undergraduate  women  individually, 
but  in  groups.  There  is  no  member  of  the  staff  who  does 
not  almost  daily  meet  committees  or  whole  groups  in  various 
settings.  The  technique  of  the  group  discussion  is  one  in 
which  we  have  deliberately  trained  ourselves  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient.  In  the  winter  of  1929,  aided  by  Dr.  Jessie  Allen 
Charters,  we  worked  out  the  plan  which  is  used. 

General  Principles  of  Group  Discussion  for  Student  Assistants 

I.  Purposes — 

To  give  a  training  in  group  discussion  such  that  the  leader  will  be 
able  to  secure  unhesitating  opinions  of  all  members;  and  that  the 
leader  and  others  will  not  fear  to  express  themselves  as  to  ignorant 
or  emotional  prejudices  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  construc¬ 
tive  educational  effects. 

II.  Mechanical  Steps  of  Procedure  in  Group  Discussion — 

1 .  Get  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  group. 

2.  Classify  and  select  one  topic. 

3.  Ask  what  each  thinks,  knows,  or  expects. 

4.  Get  the  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  ideas.  Use  the  blackboard  to 
show  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  the  technique. 

5.  Evaluate  opinions  in  terms  of  desirable  social  attitudes. 

6.  Discuss  action  which  seems  desirable,  seeking  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  the  topic  and  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
the  project,  including  courageous  social  behavior. 

III.  The  Qualifications  of  a  Leader — 

1.  Should  have  a  definite  subject  and  disregard  unrelated  matters. 

2.  Should  have  information  on  that  subject,  should  know  the  facts 
in  the  case,  recognize  matters  which  are  simply  differences  of 
opinion,  and  should  encourage  further  discussion. 

3.  Must  be  able  to  ask  questions  so  as  to  follow  a  lead  and  must  pass 
questions  back  and  forth. 

4.  Must  be  able  freely  to  describe  her  own  prejudices. 
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5.  Must  avoid  any  impression  of  prejudiced  desire  to  “put  over” 
her  own  point  of  view. 

6.  Must  be  able  to  co-ordinate  the  best  the  group  can  offer  for 
action. 

Distribution  of  Time 

\\T E  USE  the  records  to  become  as  well  acquainted  with  any 
student  as  though  we  were  living  with  her  every  day, 
and  as  instruments  to  enable  us  to  get  the  most  perfect  insight 
into  the  actual  furtherances  and  hindrances  of  any  student. 
We  are  trying  to  define  for  ourselves  and  for  her,  what  her 
experience,  capabilities,  and  growth  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time.  Then,  believing  with  Dewey,  that  education  is  the  con¬ 
stant  reconstruction  of  experience,  we  think  of  any  problem  as 


TABLE  X 

Bi’dcet  of  an  Average  Student  and 
That  of  an  Individual  Freshman 
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Personal . 
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Travel . 
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Miscellaneous.  .  .  . 

1-  5 

!  0-40 

a  possible  starting  point  for  growth.  We  also  follow  Dewey 
in  believing  that  this  education  has  to  be  within  the  student’s 
grasp.  In  the  following  descriptions  the  emphasis  will  be 
placed  not  upon  the  instruments  themselves,  but  upon  their  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  program  of  self-evaluation  and  self-education. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  report,  we  have  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  “Distribution  of  Time”  blanks  and  the  “Budget  of 
Time”  blanks  with  Freshmen.  There  are  some  Freshmen  who 
know  how  to  plan  their  time,  there  are  many  others  who  have 
never  learned  this.  The  putting  down  of  the  actual  number 
of  hours  and  minutes  spent  in  sleep,  meals,  classes,  study, 
recreation,  work  for  money,  personal  duties,  travel  back  and 
forth  from  college,  and  miscellaneous  duties  or  pleasures  for 
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seven  consecutive  days  is  an  exercise  in  self-evaluation  which 
most  Freshmen  have  hitherto  never  undertaken.  Then  when 
the  student  compares  her  average  number  of  hours  and  minutes 
for  a  day  in  these  nine  classifications,  to  other  freshman  women, 
she  gets  a  light  on  herself  that  is  very  illuminating.  In  Table 
X  the  actual  record  of  a  first-quarter  Freshman,  W'ho  has  to 
make  all  the  new  adjustments  of  college  entrance,  may  be 
compared  to  the  record  of  an  average  student.  From  the  en¬ 
trance  examination  we  know  that  she  is  the  kind  of  a  student 
who  has  to  spend  more  time  in  study  than  the  average  student, 
but  instead  she  is  not  spending  so  much  as  the  average  student. 
By  means  of  this  blank  we  can  help  her  to  see  for  herself  that 
she  must  make  readjustments  if  she  is  to  have  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  University. 

With  this  particular  Freshman  the  next  step  would  be  to 
teach  her  effective  study  habits.  First,  we  get  her  to  make  a 
good  plan  for  study  j  then  either  we  ourselves  should  teach 
her  to  read  more  effectively  and  study  more  proficiently,  or  we 
should  send  her  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Pressey  or  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Stogdill. 
As  already  noted,  the  statement  of  time  used  in  work,  described 
on  pages  297-301,  is  also  a  project  in  self-evaluation.  Others 
of  this  kind  include  the  personal  budgets,  which  all  of  the 
students  have  recorded  at  registration  time  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1929-30. 

Self-Ratings 

A  THIRD  device  which  we  have  used  in  our  efforts  to  guide 
the  students  in  ways  of  self-education  and  which  has 
proved  valuable  to  us  has  been  Mitchell’s  Trait  Comparison 
Chart.®  The  traits  given  by  Mitchell  are  originality,  adapta¬ 
bility,  reliability,  leadership,  concentration,  intelligence,  perse¬ 
verance,  initiative,  ambition,  and  self-control.  The  person 
who  is  trying  to  get  a  perspective  on  himself  is  directed  to  make 
a  comparison  with  ten  friends,  using  plus,  minus,  and  equal 
signs  to  indicate  whether  he  is  better  than,  equal  to,  or  not  so 
good  as  the  particular  person  indicated  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  Mitchell  says,  “If  your  chart  shows  a  great  majority 
of  plus  signs,  you  either  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  yourself 
or  you  are  associating  with  people  who  are  below  your  level  of 
ability.” 

*  Wiggam,  A.  E.  “The  Secret  of  Getting  Along  with  People,”  American  Magazine, 
Cl  (February,  1926),  pp.  7-9. 
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Our  procedure  is  to  have  the  student  first  fill  out  this  chart 
with  Mitchell’s  traits.  This  leads  to  an  analysis  based  on  gen¬ 
eralizations.  Then  we  find  which  trait  is  weakest,  or  of  the 
most  interest,  or  leads  to  the  most  fertile  discussion  with  the 
student  and  get  her  to  break  up  these  general  characteristics  into 
specific  actions  which  show  that  trait.  Thus  we  have  developed 
lists  as  follows  from  the  original  general  terms. 

Leadership: 

Ability  to  think  of  things  to  lead 
Ability  to  plan 
Ability  to  get  others  to  work 
Ability  to  explain  ideas 
Ability  to  inspire  others 

Ability  to  carry  out  plan  (unaided  if  necessary) 

,  Similar  illustrations  of  perseverance  and  concentration  and 
lists  giving  desirable  traits  of  sportsmanship,  of  courtesy,  of 
personal  appearance,  and  of  cleanliness  have  been  developed 
by  the  Freshmen  themselves.  The  effect  upon  them  of  stating 
for  themselves  the  specific  habits  they  must  acquire  in  order  to 
show  the  traits  they  long  to  have,  was  undoubtedly  great. 

Such  lists  suggest  concrete  methods  of  action.  As  we  be¬ 
come  more  proficient  in  directing  the  students,  we  may  be  able 
to  get  them  to  state  for  themselves  even  more  definitely  the 
itemized  habits  which  we  describe  in  general  as  “leadership.” 
Then  each  student  can  compare  herself  in  these  habits  to  her 
friends  or  those  she  admires,  and  if  she  finds  she  is  lacking, 
make  a  deliberate  attempt  to  train  herself  in  the  desired  ways. 

Training  of  Student  Assistants 

'^o  BE  truly  constructive  we  seek  in  addition  to  organizing 
means  of  self-evaluation  for  the  individual,  to  develop 
among  the  students  the  more  effective  evaluation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other.  In  order  to  reach  the  Freshmen  par¬ 
ticularly,  we  have  therefore  turned  to  a  system  which  has 
always  existed,  that  of  working  through  older  monitors,  who 
live  with  several  Freshmen  and  know  them  well.  We  have 
put  this  scheme  into  effect  in  the  freshman  dormitories,  and 
also,  through  the  pledge  advisers  of  sororities,  we  have  used 
it  with  the  Freshmen  who  have  been  pledged  to  those  groups. 
So  far  we  have  not  set  up  a  plan  to  reach  the  Freshmen  who 
live  at  home. 
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Our  training  of  the  student  assistants  consists  in  teaching 
them  how  to  have  an  effective  individual  interview,  how  to 
conduct  a  group  discussion,  and  how  to  develop  the  mental- 
hygiene  attitude.  The  outlines  of  the  two  first  techniques  are 
already  included  in  this  article.  We  teach  the  student  assist¬ 
ants  what  we  know  about  these  two  important  means  of  work¬ 
ing  with  others,  and  we  ask  them  to  practice  the  actions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  suggested. 

In  the  Spring  Quarter  we  have  a  training  period  for  student 
assistants,  consisting  of  three  meetings,  in  as  many  weeks,  with 
those  who  would  like  to  come.  We  do  not  choose  who  will 
come;  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  volunteer.  In  the  spring  of 
1929  about  eighty  students  attended.  Only  those  students  who 
enter  the  training  period  are  eligible  for  the  position  of  student 
assistant  in  the  dormitories. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  mental-hygiene  attitude,  we  give 
carefully  chosen  references  on  emotional  and  social  maladjust¬ 
ment.  Through  this  and  personal  explanation,  we  show  the 
older  students  that  the  educational  attitude  is  not  one  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  that  one  who  is  an  intelligent  helper  will  notice 
undesirable  social  contact  and  will  search  to  discover  the  real 
cause  of  the  disagreeable  manifestation.  She  will,  if  possible, 
help  the  younger  student  remove  the  cause,  or  if  she  is  not 
able  to  do  that  herself,  will  advise  the  younger  woman  to  go 
to  some  member  of  the  staff.  We  teach  the  student  assistants, 
on  the  negative  side,  not  to  “bawl  out”  or  be  hypercritical  of 
the  younger  ones.  We  try  to  teach  them  on  the  positive  side, 
that  infantalisms  can  be  outgrown.  We  teach  them  also  that 
the  “cross,  cruel,  queer,  prejudiced,  or  incompetent”®  are  not 
born  that  w'ay  and  do  not  necessarily  need  to  remain  that  way, 
if  they  can  be  helped  to  understand  themselves.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  inculcate  the  attitude  of  the  physician 
or  psychiatrist.  We  believe  that  we  are  succeeding  in  teaching 
this  attitude  to  the  upper-division  students.  They  have  shown 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  idea. 

The  student  assistants  are  on  hand  in  the  fall  when  the 
Freshmen  arrive  in  the  dormitories.  Each  one  is  assigned  a 
small  number  of  Freshmen.  In  the  first  two  years  eight  or  ten 
Freshmen  were  the  special  charges  of  one  student  assistant. 
Next  fall  we  hope  to  have  only  four  or  five  Freshmen  for  each 

®  Monningcr,  Karl  A.  “College  Blues,”  The  Surve\,  LXII  (September,  1929), 
p.  S49  ff. 
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older  student.  The  student  assistant  takes  up  with  her  Fresh¬ 
men  many  of  the  blanks  already  described. 

Each  hall  has  a  member  of  the  staff  who  leads  the  corps  of 
student  assistants.  We  have  collected  criticisms  concerning 
these  contacts  of  older  monitors  with  the  Freshmen  from  both 
the  Freshmen  and  the  monitors.  Through  expression  of  both 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  we  hope  to  make  the  system 
function  better  each  year. 

The  student  assistants  in  the  sororities,  called  pledge  ad¬ 
visers,  have  a  slightly  different  problem  from  that  of  the  assist¬ 
ants  in  the  dormitories.  Their  Freshmen  do  not  live  in  the 
house}  they  are  town  students.  Since  the  perpetuation  of  the 
sorority  depends  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  students,  we  have 
emphasized  with  these  student  assistants  a  really  scientific  un¬ 
derstanding  of  effective  learning.  The  pledge  advisers,  here¬ 
tofore  in  their  frantic  endeavor  to  help  the  Freshmen  maintain 
reasonable  scholarship,  have  not  known  how  to  do  much  more 
than  to  police  a  Freshmen  while  she  sat  over  her  book.  They 
would  say  to  their  pledge  “you  must  go  to  the  library,”  or 
“you  must  come  to  the  house  for  two  hours  a  day.”  The  older 
students  undoubtedly  have  crammed  the  Freshmen  or  have 
taught  them  some  subject  by  rote,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  permanently  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  study 
habits  of  the  first-year  students. 

In  the  meetings  with  these  sorority  student  assistants  we 
teach  them  the  reasons  for  bad  study  habits,  how  to  improve 
the  rapidity  of  eye-movements,  and  how  to  organize  reading 
both  for  quickness  of  survey  and  efficiency  of  memory.  We 
hope  in  this  way  to  make  more  effective  their  eagerness  to  help 
their  own  pledges.  We  use  the  excellent  material  of  Dr.  L.  C. 
Pressey  in  this  teaching,  and  the  material  in  the  freshman 
week  manual.^  We  also  use  all  of  the  other  devices  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  mental  hygiene  attitude  which  we  use  with  the  other 
student  assistants. 

V ocational  Evaluations 

The  purpose  of  any  vocational  conference  of  our  office  is 
also  that  of  self-evaluation.  It  is  worked  out  on  the  prin- 
dple  that  the  student  should  come  to  understand  her  own 

'  Pressey,  L.  C.  “Students’  Guide  to  Efficient  Reading,”  Mimeographed  outline,  1928, 
and  A  Manual  of  Reading  Exercises  for  Freshmen.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1928.  112  pp.  Also,  Reeder,  C.  Wells,  et  al.  The  Freshman  Manual. 
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capacities  and  interests,  and  then  measure  them  against  the  oc¬ 
cupations  and  their  requirements.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a 
study  of  possible  curricula.  If  so,  the  student  is  sent  on  to  her 
college  or  to  departments  in  her  own  college  or  another,  to  get 
the  most  expert  advice  about  the  forming  of  her  course.  At 
the  present  time  we  feel  that  the  stating  of  some  occupational 
philosophy  is  as  of  much  importance  as  the  choice  of  a  specific 
occupation.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  women  at  the  collegiate 
level,  who  are  supposed  to  be  getting  an  understanding  of  their 
places  in  the  modern  world. 

In  connection  with  the  individual  vocational  interviews  we 
give  all  the  help  that  is  needed  to  the  three  students’  organiza¬ 
tions  which  plan  general  vocational  meetings.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  program  of  the  meetings  last  year,  that  the  general  idea 
was  that  of  enabling  the  undergraduate  women  to  realize  what 
is  happening  to  women  in  the  present  era.  The  committee  of 
students  which  planned  the  general  meetings  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Women’s  Self-Government  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  Pan¬ 
professional  Council.  These  meetings  were  particularly  for 
those  students  interested  in  occupations  other  than  teaching,  but 
all  students  were  cordially  invited.  The  program  is  quoted 
verbatim : 


These  vocational  conferences  will  include  three  general  meetings  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoons  and  a  chance  to  sign  up  for  an  individual  interview  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Freshmen  may  have  interviews  with  Mrs.  Gaw,  and 
should  sign  up  at  her  office.  Reference  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  materia! 
have  been  placed  during  the  time  of  the  conferences  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  office, 
and  may  be  consulted  there  at  any  time. 


Meetings 

January  29 

“Part-time  Jobs” 

Speaker:  Betty  Lee  McCord,  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Group 
discussions  with  faculty  women  as 
leaders. 


Interviews  for  Seniors 
February  1 

Counselor:  Naomi  Baker,  secretary, 
Y.W.C.A. 


February  5 

“The  Two  Job  Woman” 
Speaker:  Lydia  Clark,  Chairman  of 
Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Group  discussions  with  faculty  wo¬ 
men  as  leaders. 


February  8 

Counselor:  Dr.  Josephine  MacLatchy, 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Higher  Education  and  Educational 
Research  Bulletin. 
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February  1 2  February  1 5 

“Women  in  the  Modern  World”  Counselor:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wright,  for- 
Speaker:  Dr.  Viva  Boothe,  assistant  merly  in  Placement  Office  of  the  Wo- 
editor  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re-  men’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
search.  Group  discussions  with  fac-  Union,  Boston, 
ulty  women  as  leaders. 

Head  Residents  ,  . 

The  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  housing  unit  of  stu¬ 
dents,  whether  the  unit  be  dormitory,  university,  or  soror¬ 
ity  house,  is  called  a  head  resident.  They  need  education  in 
the  establishment  of  “creative  accommodation,”  to  use  Hart’s 
term,®  even  as  much  as  the  undergraduates.  They  are  usually, 
although  not  always,  women  who  have  been  somewhat  removed 
from  the  present  theories  of  self-control  in  which  we  believe 
the  undergraduates  should  be  encouraged. 

The  head  residents  are  in  a  difficult  position.  They  were 
brought  up  in  a  society  which  exercised  social  control  by  sub- 
rational  taboos  and  by  fears.  They  are  now  asked  to  give 
mature  judgment  and  advice  in  a  university  community  which 
is  attempting  to  control,  to  quote  Hart  again,  “by  reason,  free¬ 
dom,  and  universal  information.”  Since  the  undergraduates 
themselves  do  not  know  yet  how  to  control  themselves  in  free¬ 
dom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  head  residents  are  at  loss.  They 
therefore  need  educating  for  their  work. 

For  this  reason  we  are  trying  to  meet  these  women  often, 
in  such  a  setting  that  the  problems  of  the  campus  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science.  In  the  Winter 
Quarter,  1929,  these  women  met  the  members  of  the  staff  in 
discussion  groups  every  two  weeks.  The  topics  for  discussion, 
accompanied  by  suggested  reading  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
women,  were  as  follows:  (i)  an  objective  study  of  my  own 
house,  using  the  Chapin  rating  scale j®  (2)  gathering  specifics 
about  “quiet  in  the  house”}  and  (3)  the  social  basis  of  mental 
health. 

This  was  followed  in  the  Spring  Quarter  by  eight  weekly 
lectures  and  discussion  meetings  with  Dr.  Jessie  Allen  Charters 
under  the  general  topic  “Psychological  Problems  of  Personality 
Adjustment.”  In  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1929  a  series  of  lectures 

*  Hart,  Hornell.  The  Science  of  Social  Relations.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1927.  p.  304. 

’Chapin,  Stuart.  “A  Quantitative  Scale  for  Rating  the  Home  and  Social  En'dron- 
ment  of  Middle  Class  Families.”  Jourrtal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XIX  (Feoruary, 
1928),  pp.  108-109. 
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was  given  by  seven  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the  Winter 
Quarter,  1930,  small  discussion  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  were 
again  formed.  Copies  of  The  Students  Speak  Oud^  were  pro¬ 
cured  and  formed  the  background  for  discussion  of  the  academic 
difficulties  of  the  undergraduates. 

Environment 

'  I  'wo  concrete  illustrations  of  attempts  to  create  desirable 
attitudes  toward  environmental  conditions  will  be  given. 
The  projects  themselves  are  not  startling,  but  the  attitudes  in 
which  they  are  worked  out  are  important.  The  first  describes 
the  development  of  attitudes  in  the  freshman  dormitories,  and 
the  second  describes  the  social  activities  in  the  women’s  union. 

One  of  the  projects  of  self-education  in  any  house  where 
there  are  many  students  living  together  is  that  of  learning  both 
how  not  to  interrupt  the  work  of  others  and  how  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  others.  This  matter  was  discussed  with  the  student 
assistants,  who  in  turn  took  it  up  with  their  groups  of  Freshmen. 

We  employed  the  method  of  gathering  specifics.  The  stu¬ 
dent  assistants  asked  their  Freshmen  to  write  down  situations 
in  which  their  study  periods  had  been  seriously  interrupted; 
then  these  were  analyzed  by  the  students.  They  found  what 
actions  the  “interrupters”  should  have  avoided  and  how  the 
“interrupted”  could  have  kept  herself  from  being  distracted. 
Some  of  the  situations  in  which  the  “interrupter”  needs  par¬ 
ticularly  to  educate  herself,  and  what  she  may  do  for  this 
education  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  If  an  exciting  occurrence  such  as  an  initiation  or  a  parade  is  in  progress 
out  of  doors,  the  students  who  are  interested  should  go  quietly  out  of 
doors  to  watch  instead  of  talking  excitedly  in  the  windows,  so  that  they 
disturb  those  studying. 

2.  The  piano  or  victrola  or  radio  played  during  quiet  hours  is  almost  sure  to 
disturb  someone  who  wishes  to  study.  Therefore  the  owners  of  these 
should  never  use  them  during  the  periods  of  quiet  for  study. 

3.  Students  sometimes  page  others  who  have  visitors  or  telephone  calls,  or 
call  across  the  halls  from  room  to  room.  Those  who  are  carrying  messages 
should  go  quietly  to  the  room  of  the  student  and  give  the  message.  Those 
who  wish  to  talk  with  a  friend  should  go  to  her  room  and  talk  quietly. 

4.  Students  often  run  through  the  halls  to  get  to  the  telephone  quickly.  They 
may  run  if  they  wear  soft  shoes  and  are  able  to  move  quietly  as  well  as 
quickly;  otherwise  they  should  walk  quietly. 

A  symposium  from  twenty-two  colleges.  New  York:  New  Republic,  Incorporated, 
1929.  269  pp. 
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5.  If  one  student  uses  the  typewriter  to  make  her  reports,  in  order  to  make 
the  sound  so  small  that  it  will  not  disturb  her  roommate  she  should  place 
a  thick  pad  or  blanket  under  the  machine. 

6.  Students  who  return  late  at  night  should  not  stop  in  the  hall  and  recount 
their  adventures  in  loud  voices.  Such  students  should  never  talk  in  the 
halls  except  in  a  whisper,  and  they  should  save  their  adventures  to  be  told 
quietly  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  other  meeting  places,  preferably  during 
the  next  day. 

7.  Some  students  slam  doors  or  sing  or  whistle  loudly.  They  should  always 
shut  doors  quietly  and  should  sing  and  whistle  softly  behind  closed  doors 
during  quiet  periods. 

8.  Students  after  a  telephone  call  or  a  “date”  rush  up  to  their  friends  to 
recount  vociferously  what  “he  said.”  If  it  is  necessary  to  tell  this  story 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  popular  she  is,  the  student  should  do  this 
quietly  and  should  be  sure  that  her  friend  wishes  to  listen  to  her  instead 
of  studying.  The  tale  could  usually  be  told  the  next  day. 

9.  When  a  fellow  student  comes  to  her  room,  even  quietly,  for  books,  lesson 
assignments,  to  sharpen  a  pencil,  or  to  tell  what  “he  said,”  any  self- 
respecting  student  can  attend  to  the  request  quickly  and  quietly  and  then 
dismiss  her  friend  with  the  words,  “These  are  my  office  hours.  I  must 
study.  I’d  love  to  hear  more  about  this  at  lunch  time,  or  when  we  walk 
across  the  campus  together.” 

10.  The  student  who  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  during  a  study  period  can 
ask,  if  a  telephone  call  comes,  that  the  number  be  jotted  down  with  the 
message  that  she  will  call  later. 

The  interesting  fact  about  these  specifics  is  that  the  students 
themselves  discovered  them  and  worked  out  the  methods  of 
“not  interrupting”  and  “not  being  interrupted.” 
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Social  Education 

IN  THE  two  preceding  main  sections  we  have  shown  results  of 
surveys  which  gave  us  evaluations  of  the  student  and  her 
environment.  These  we  have  made  known  to  her  in  every 
possible  way.  We  have  also  shown  devices  by  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  makes  a  self-evaluation  and  which  encourage  her  in  a 
process  of  desirable  self-education. 

It  is  quite  apparent  since  we  have  Included  ratings  and 
processes  of  education  for  the  head  resident  that  not  only  the 
students  themselves  but  everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
them  must  necessarily  become  involved  in  this  educational 
program. 

We  turn  now  to  the  third  part  of  our  program,  which  up 
to  the  present  time  has  of  necessity  had  to  wait  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  other  two  underlying  projects.  Through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pomerene  Advisory  Committee  and  the  social 
dancing  classes  the  students  have  made  some  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  Pomerene  Hall,  and  indicate 
that  this  is  a  step  toward  “learning  how  to  be  happy.” 

Pomerene  Advisory  Board 

The  Pomerene  Advisory  Board  is  composed  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  and  her  staff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  the  Professor  of  Institutional 
Management,  the  woman  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  an 
alumna,  and  nine  students.  The  adult  members  of  this  board 
meet  only  occasionally  for  consultation  on  matters  of  general 
policy.  The  student  section,  however,  is  very  active. 

The  student  chairman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Women’s 
Self-Government  Association  by  virtue  of  her  position  on  the 
Pomerene  Advisory  Committee,  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
Women  in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  the  Women’s  Self- 
Government  Association  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter  of 
each  year.  The  other  eight  members  of  the  student  committee 
grow  into  their  work  from  experience  in  the  “Pomerene  Crew,” 
and  are  appointed  by  existing  members  of  the  committee  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  nine  students  on  the  Advisory  Committee  work  with 
the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  Women  in  studying  the  social  problems 
of  the  women  students  and  in  helping  all  students  to  make  the 
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best  use  of  Pomerene  Hall.  They  hold  meetings  each  week 
to  plan  and  carry  out  social  projects  with  the  students.  Each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  the  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  Pomerene  Crew. 

Pomerene  Crew  is  open  to  all  new  students  on  the  campus 
who  wish  to  join.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  few  organizations  open 
to  freshman  women  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  these 
students  to  become  acquainted.  Any  student  of  any  class  may 
join  Pomerene  Crew  on  her  own  initiative  without  any  for¬ 
mality,  and  students  of  all  ranks  are  active  members. 

The  subcommittees  are  the  House  Committee,  the  Bridge 
Committee,  the  Social  Committee,  the  Radio  and  Study  Hall 
Committee,  Open  House  Committee,  the  Library  Committee, 
the  Publicity  Committee,  and  the  Games  Committee.  Every 
member  of  Pomerene  Crew  belongs  to  the  House  Committee 
and  to  one  other  committee.  In  every  committee  each  member 
is  encouraged  to  see  needs  and  create  new  duties  for  herself. 
She  is  encouraged  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  a  hostess  in  Pom¬ 
erene  Hall.  Spreads  and  get-together  meetings  of  the  whole 
Crew  give  all  a  chance  to  meet  and  find  out  what  the  other 
groups  are  doing. 

Social  Dancing 

ONE  of  the  major  projects  in  Pomerene  Hall  is  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  social-dancing  classes  for  men  and  women  students. 
A  numerical  record  of  the  dancing  class  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Quarters  of  1929-30  shows  587  men  and  483  women  en¬ 
rolled.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  more  men  than  women  come  for 
instruction  in  dancing  after  they  reach  the  University.  But 
since  there  are  twice  as  many  undegraduate  men  as  there  are 
undergraduate  women,  this  is  the  normal  proportion.  In  the 
tap-dancing  classes,  however,  there  are  actually  more  women 
than  men.  After  we  had  learned  how  to  organize  dancing 
classes,  one  class  was  transferred  from  Pomerene  Hall  to  Neil 
Hall,  a  freshman  dormitory.  Approximately  forty  under¬ 
graduates,  half  men  and  half  women,  had  their  beginning  danc¬ 
ing  lessons  there.  A  dollar  is  charged  for  seven  lessons  of 
social  dancing,  and  a  trifle  more  for  seven  lessons  of  tap  danc¬ 
ing.  This  project  has  been  so  successful  that  a  class  for  gradu¬ 
ate  students  of  the  University  is  being  tried  during  the  present 
Spring  Quarter. 
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The  undergraduate  “open  house”  is  another  project  which 
has  been  stressed  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters  of  1929-30. 
The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  open  house  is  to  furnish 
undergraduate  students  a  pleasant  place  where  they  may  meet 
informally  and  free  of  charge.  Some  wish  to  play  cards  and 
some  to  dance.  The  music  is  usually  by  victrola  or  radio. 
After  the  first  open  house  a  method  was  devised  to  limit  the 
number  coming.  A  system  of  signing  up  was  announced,  and 
thus  an  almost  even  number  of  men  and  women  was  main¬ 
tained. 

It  is  felt  that  the  dancing  classes  and  open  house  are  worth¬ 
while  educational  features  of  the  University.  Here  students 
may  gain  a  feeling  of  ease  in  a  large  gathering.  They  may 
learn  how  to  speak  pleasantly  to  others  to  whom  they  have  not 
had  an  introduction.  They  learn  how  to  introduce  themselves, 
and  how  to  be  at  ease  in  various  social  situations.  There  are 
cases  of  both  men  and  women  students  asking  for  advice  about 
behavior,  costume,  and  customs. 

We  have  been  trying  the  things  described  here  because  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  college  graduate.  She  is  asked  to 
be  reasonably  intelligent  and  informed  about  the  world,  but 
she  is  asked  even  more  to  have  a  desirable  personality.  Any 
college  is  equipped  to  give  a  good  intellectual  training  to  its 
undergraduates.  It  has  not,  however,  up  to  the  present  day, 
set  up  an  efficient  system  to  develop  personality  or  the  ability 
to  make  individual  and  group  adjustments.  Our  task  is  to 
bring  about  that  kind  of  education. 

The  devices  we  are  using  are  an  outgrowth  of  our  needs 
here  and  have  been  created  to  meet  our  own  situations.  They 
are  perhaps  only  temporary.  If  they  prove  to  be  of  value, 
however,  they  will  be  modified  and  improved  as  we  continue 
to  use  them.  We  do  not  consider  them  as  completed  and  static. 
We  know,  too,  that  in  order  effectively  to  develop  the  processes 
of  education  which  will  be  needed  for  our  program,  we  must 
have  help  of  three  kinds.  First,  we  must  teach  the  older  stu¬ 
dents  to  help  us,  not  only  in  collecting  specifics  but  by  learning 
a  more  intelligent  attitude  toward  the  younger  students.  Sec¬ 
ond,  those  of  us  on  the  staff  must  budget  our  time  for  the  study 
of  what  is  happening.  Third,  we  must  have  help  from  other 
research  workers  who  will  study  with  us  the  data  available  in 
our  great  laboratory  of  “human  relationships.” 
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